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from (lie Math that tiny. Hr has to 
beg from the neighbouring village and 
cook the food with liis own h:tnd in the 
Math grounds and eat. Swamiji has not 
slopped only at making a few rules for 
the restitution of the daily life of the Math 
members, but with deep foresight for the 
formation and stability of the Snngha, he 
has discussed t lie subject of tbe future 
ways, discipline, and the method of work 
of the Math and lias at length put on 
record his own opinions and mandates on 
the subjects. That manuscript is still 
carefully preserved in the Belur Math. 

Every day after bath, Swamiji enters 
the worship *1*00 in of Sri Ramakrishna, 
drinks a little of the holy water, touches 
the box containing the holy remains of 
tbe cremation of the bodv of Sri Rama- 
krisltua. This box Swamiji many times 
would indicate as the “ Atmaramer- 
koula.” Once about this time, a 
few days previously, a special event hap- 
pened with regard to the box. One day 
Swamiji after touching tbe box with his 
head was coming out of the worship-room 
when all of a sudden the thought crossed 
his mind, “Is it true that there is the in- 
dwelling of the spirit of*Sri Ramakrishna 
in the box? Well, I will test.” Thinking 
thus he mentally prayed to Sri Rama- 
krishna: “Lord, if the Maharaja who is at 
present in Calcutta is drawn to the Math 
within three days, then I shall believe that 
you are present here.” After praying 
thus inwardly became out of the worship- 
room and did not speak about it to 
anybody else and after some time alto- 
gether forgot about it. Next day he went 
to Calcutta for a few hours to attend to 
some work. Returning to Math in the 
evening, he heard that the Maharaj did 
actually come to the Trunk Road near by 
the Math, and stopping his carriage sent 



a man in search of Swamiji, and hearing 
of his absence went away. Hearing tbe 
news, tbe thought of his own resolve 
arose in his mind and with eves wide 

w 

with wonder he informed his g// rub/;>r/s 
about it and told them to worship the 
said box with deep care ami reverence. 

To-dav is Saturday. The disciple com- 
ing to the Math in tbe afternoon has 
come to know of the true resolve of 
Swamiji. After prostrating at the feet of 
Swamiji, he sat when he learnt that Swamiji 
was going out for walk and had asked 
Swami Premananda to get readv to ac- 
company him. It is the earnest desire of 
the disciple to accompany him, but think- 
ing it improper to go without his per- 
mission, lie sat silent. Swamiji wearing 
the alkhalla and the germ a cap, took a 
stout stick in his hand and came out, 
Swami Premananda following. Before 
starting he turned to the disciple and said, 
“Come, will you go?” The disciple felt 
blessed and followed Swami Premananda. 

Thinking oil something, Swamiji went 
on his way absorbed in thought. The dis- 
ciple, observing that mood of Swamiji, did 
not dare to break his thought by speech, 
and therefore entered into a conversation 
with Swami Premananda and asked him : 
“ Sir, what did Sri Ramakrishna say about 
the greatness of Swamiji? Tell me about 
it.” 

Swamiji. — How much he used to say, 
how can I tell you all in a day? Some- 
times he would say: ‘He has incarnated 
from the plane of Akhanda-Sachchida- 
nanda.’ * * One day he spoke thus about 
him: ‘Even Mahamaya dares not ap- 

proach him.’ Really during that period 
lie would not bow his head before any 
Cod or Goddess. Sri Ramakrishna one 
day put into his mouth the holy prasad 
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of Sri Jagamiatli in some sweetmeats. 
Afterwards through the grace of God, he 
saw and acknowledged their truth. 

Disciple. — • He always enters into such 
jovial talk and laughter with me, but now 
he has became so grave, that one fears to 
talk to him. 



Premananda. — Great souls live on 
such a high plane of thought as is beyond 
our mental conception. During the life- 
time of Sri Ramakrishna we have seen that 
seeing Nave lid rami th from a distance he 
would go into Saunidhi. * * Some- 

times Sri Ramakrishna would thus speak 
about him: ‘Mother Divine! Keep his 
Advaita knowledge covered a little. I have 
much work to do through him.’ Who will 
understand these words? Whom shall I 
speak to ? 

Disciple. — Sir, really I sometimes 
think that he is far above the ordinary 
human level. But again when He speaks 
and argues, he appears just like a man like 
one of ns. I think that as if by some 
veil, he does not let us see into his inner 
greatness and nature. 



Premananda. — - Sri Ramakrishna would 
say of him, ‘Whenever he will come to 
know of his real Swarupa (nature) , he will 
not remain in our earthly plane but go back 
to his highest nature.’ Therefore we feel 
happy to find his mind engaged in works 
and activities. But to see him much en- 
gaged in meditation and spiritual practices 
makes us apprehensive. 



Now Swamiji turned to go back to the 
Math, Seeing Swaini Premananda and 
the disciple near by he said, “Well, what 
were you talking?” The disciple said: 
“ We were talking about Sri Ramakrishna 
and his words.” Swamiji only heard the 
reply, but again lapsed into thought and 
walking by the road returned to tjie Math. 



He sat on the camp-cot placed under the 
mango -tree and resting t lie re some lime* 
washed his face and while pacing the 
upper veranda spoke to the disciple thus: 
“Why do you not set about propagating 
Vedanta in your part of the country? There 
Tantrikism prevails to a fearful extent. 
Rouse andagitate the country with the lion- 
roar of Advaitavada. Then I shall know 
you to be a Vedantist. First open a tot 
there and teach the Upanishads, the 
Brahmasutras. Teach the boys the sys- 
tem of Brail mueharya. 1 have heard that 
in your country there is much logic- 
chopping of the Nyaya school. What is 
there in it? Only Vyapti (pervasiveness) 
and Anumana (inference) — 011 these sub- 
jects the Naiyaik Pandits are discussing 
for months. What does it help towards 
the Knowledge of the Atman? Either m 
your or Nag Mahasaya’s village, open a 
chalushpath / (indigenous school) in which 
the scriptures will be studied and also 
the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, 
In this way yon will advance your own 
good as well the good of the people, and 
your fame will endure- 

Disciple. — Sir, I cherish no desire for 
name or fame. But sometimes I feel a 
desire to do like what you are saying < 
But by marriage I have got so entangled 
in the world that I fear my mind’s desire; 
will remain only in the mind. 

Swamiji. — If you have married, what, 
of that? As you are maintaining yam- 
parents and brothers with food and 
clothing, so do your wife likewise, and 
by giving her religious instruction draw 
her in your path. Think her to be 
a partner and helper in the living of youv 
religious life. At other times look upon hev 
with an even eye with others. Thinking; 
ili us all the unsteadiness of the mind will 
die out. Wli-a icar? 
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The disciple fell assured l>y these words 
o! vonr.tge and k-.n lessiiess ftotn Swamiji. 
A He i meals Swamiji sat on his own bed 
And the disciple got an opportunity of 
doing some personal service to him. 

Swamiji began to speak to the disciple, 
enjoining him to be reverential to the 
At.j t h members— ' These children of Sri 
K.i m:\krishua whom you see, are wonder- 
fnl fya-g;s (soilless souls), and by service 
of them you will attain to the purification 
o! mind and be blessed with the vision of 
i lie Atman. You remember t lie words 
of the Gita, — "by the interrogation and 

• * o 

service of the great souls.” Therefore 

you must serve them, by which you will 

attain your goal, and you know how much 

thev love vou. 

# * 

Disciple. — But I find it very difficult 
to understand them. Each one seems to 
be a different type. 

Swamiji. — Sri Ramakrishna was a 
wonderful gardener of souls. Therefore he 
has made a bouquet of different flowers and 
formed his Order. All different types and 
ideas have come into it and many more will 
come. Sri Ramakrishna used to say — 
‘Whoever has prayed to God siucerely 
for one day, must come here.’ Know 
each of those who are here, to be of great 
Spiritual power. Because they remain 
shrivelled before me, do not think them 
to be ordinary souls. When they will go 
out they will be the cause of the awaken - 
me nt of spirituality in people. Know 
them to be part of the spiritual body of 
Sri Ramakrishna, who was the embodi- 
ment of infinite religious ideas. I look 
upon them with that eye. See, for ins- 
tance, Rakhal who is here, — I have not 
even the spirituality which he has. Sri 
Ramakrishna looked upon him as his 
spiritual sou and he lived and walked, ate 



and slept with him. He is the ornament 
of our Math — our king. Similarly, Babu- 
rain, Hari, Surada, Gangadhar, Sarat, 
Sasi, Stibodh — yon may go round the 
world, but it is doubtful ff you will find 
men of such spirituality and faith in God 
like them. They are each a centre of 
religious power and in time that power 
will manifest. 

The disciple listened in wonder and 
Swamiji said again: 

" But from your part of the country, 
besides Nag Mahasaya none came to Sri 
Ramakrishna. Few others who saw Sri 
Ramakrishna, could not appreciate him.** 
Remembering the name of Nag Mahasaya, 
Swamiji kept silent for some time. Only 
four or five months has be passed away. 
Swamiji had heard that at one time, a 
spring of Ganges water rose in the house 
of Nag Mahasaya, and reuiemberiug it he 
asked the disciple, “Well, how is that 
event ? Tell me abont it.” 

Disciple. — I have only heard about it 
but not seen it with my eyes. I have 
heard that in a Makcivaruni Yoga Nag 
Mahasaya started with his father for 
Calcutta. But not getting any accommo- 
dation in the railway train for the great 
rush of passengers, he stayed three or four 
days at Narayangunge in vain and 
returned home. Thus Nag Mahasaya 
was compelled by circumstances to give 
up his idea of coming to Calcutta for the 
bath and told his father, 1 If the mind is. 
pure, then the Mother Ganges will appear 
here.’ Then at the auspicious hour of 
the holy bath, a jet of water rose, piercing 
the ground of his. courtyard. Those who 
saw it, are living to-day. But that was 
many years before I met him. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



npHH Indian conception of Dhanna is 
* one of the masterful id$as which have 
moulded Indian thought in all phases 
of activity and furnishes an illuminating 
key to its understanding and explanation. 
It is the prevading idea in society, poli- 
tics, law, ethics and philosophy, and is 
the one connecting link which binds them 
all together and gives a synthetic view' of 
Indian cultural activities. Different defi- 
nitions have been given of it. It has been 
indicated as the religious sense with which 
the Indian mind has enviroued all secular 
activities, or as “the totality of human 
duties and of human life in all its occu- 
pations, pursuits, and daily actions. n 



Just as, on the psychological side, the 
first principle to evolve from the Su- 
preme Brahman in the order of the crea- 
tion of this manifested world of names 
and forms, is the Hiranyagarbha, the 
cosmic intellect, or the universal mind 
which is an individual, but comprises all the 
different minds as part of itself, modes of 
of its being, not yet differentiated into 
separate entities; so on the ethical side, 
the first great principle to evolve is 
Dharma, from which later proceeded dif- 
ferent individuals according to differences 
of Dliarma. The Brill adaranyaka Upani- 
shad in a striking passage speaks of the 
Creator creating the world of different 
classes of beings, the Devas, the Brah- 
mauas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, but creation 

was not complete, not held in harmony and 

order, until Dharma was created which 
is their inner essential principle, than 
which there is nothing higher in creation, 
constituting the strengthening and forti- 
fying truth of beings. The Indian idea is 



that from the difference in Dharma result 
different bodies and different orders of 
beings, from the Brahma to the lowest 
worm, and accumulation of good Dliarma 
gives rise to a high, and bad to alow order 
of embodied existence. Thus Dliarma is 
the all-comprehensive ethical principle 
which is the cause of manifested world 
and its diverse man if oldness. Every 

created being and object has as its heart 
an inherent ethical principle of which it 
is the embodiment and which by its accu- 
mulation or diminution is the cause of 
the evolution of that embodied being. 



Thus in the Indian view, there is a 
moral law underlying the manifested world, 
which is not imposed on it by au extra- 
cosinic Being, but inherent in it, the very 
stuff of its existence, and the cause of 
its movement and becoming. As a mani- 
festation, this Dliarma evolves, has grades, 
but in all its grades it has the golden thread 
of unity with tire supreme Spirit from 
which it proceeds and to which it can 
mount. This correlation of Dharma in all 
its grades with the supreme Spirit of 
Existence, which it in all its degrees of 
manifestation ensouls, constitutes the 
Dharma of different human beings and 
their diverse activities and pursuits. This 
ethical principle by which the nature of 
beings and all their activities, pursuits and 
occupations are given a spirit- ward 
direction leading to the ultimate spirit- 
manifestation. is the Dharma of things. 
There is not any order of being which 
is without Dhanna, the law of living 
consonant to the highest spirit, there is not 
one human activity without its Dharma, 
its law of performance, leading to the 
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unfold men l of the highest Sch of Exis- 
tence. 



Dhunua is oi the nature of activity and 
movement. Minuimsuka writers have de- 
fined Dhanmi as tliai which sets man to 
di He n* ill activities with an ultimate end in 
view. To them this is the masterful idea 



and the highest destiny of life, and they 
have asserted that the Vedas also in- 
culcate actions and that those portions 
winch do not inculcate action must be 
either glovificatory of action or in some way 
subserving the dynamism of action. There- 
fore, DUarnia is concerned only with action, 
with the dynamism of human nature, with 
spirit-movement, with flow, Shakti, and 
not with the immutable, eternal, and static 
aspect of the world. It is thus essentially 
the philosophy and practice of change, 
movement, action. Human action in this 
life takes many shapes, follows many 
paths, assumes the form of diverse ex- 
perience. The world-soul not only mani- 
fests in myriad pnit souls or Jivas, but 
does so by a myriad formulation of mental 
bodies composed of diverse endowment of 
faculties, intellectual, ethical, aesthetic, 
vital. To hold all these individuals in a 
harmony, to go by a harmonised satis- 
faction of the totality of the many-sided 
natures and their wants to the high ground 
of Moksha or spiritual existence, where 
all become, nkm 

is the sense and meaning of Dharma. 
It is a holding together, an equilibrium 
of different units, aud of the total scope 
and satisfaction of diverse powers and 
faculties and natures which otherwise 
would create a chaos of collision, strife 
and destruction. Thus Dharma not only 
provides for the advancement of the in- 
dividual, but also finds a place for others; 
while subserving his own interest it ad- 



vances that of others; and in which his own 
progress brings a sense of greater unity 
with the collectivity of the whole. Any- 
thing which sets up a centre of inde- 
pendent egoism, bringing a sense of sepa- 
tion from of hers and upsets the benign 
poise of Dharma, is A dharma, sin, A vulva, 

Ahamkara. 



But how is the harmony possible, 
seeing that men are of so varying worth, 
some good, some bad; that activities, 
occupations and pursuits of life are of as 
contrasted a character, as the ethical 
and aesthetic nature of man; or the 
demands of the meditative nature and 
the practical, active, outward life? But 
here again the unifying vision of Dharma 
brings a saving truth; each faculty of 
man, his every propensity and turn of 
mind, is a branch from the same root of 
the Self and however imperfect and 
clouded in present action by man’s falling 
into ignorance, contains the seed of its 
own perfection. None is cut off from the 
hold of the supreme Self from which it 
came, but can by being filled with Dharma 
change its character into a manifesta- 
tion of the truth, power of the Divine 
Self. So also an individual, however degra- 
ded and vile is but one with the most 
elevated and perfect and has within him- 
self the golden thread of unity by which 
he can transform himself into the latter. 
The coarsest function of human life, 
for example, the sexual passion, from 
which the moral nature turns away with 
disgust as a thing to be suppressed, cast 
out, has within it the golden seed of the 
Divine, by which it can change its present 
soul-degrading aud coarsening character 
and transmute itself into the mani- 
festation of the Divine Bliss— Kama 
transmuted into Prema. Every form of 
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human experience becomes one and united 
in the spirit and manifests a total and 
unified action. Intellect, emotion, morals, 
volition and action become interchange- 
able terms in the spirit which then informs 
a total, spontaneous action of all in an 
indistinguishable blend. 

This comprehensive view of Dlianna. 
its finding a place for all in the eco- 
nomy of human destine, without sup- 
pression. but by a change of direction, has 
been criticised by Westerners as an impos- 
sible monism, which confuses moral values, 
the ultimate distinction of good and bad, 
the angles of particularites of things. It 
breeds a colourless and insipid view of exis- 
tence, with all its well-marked contrasts, 
its strong outlines, its deep colours oblitera- 
ted and inspires a sluggish human action, 
interest in life and moral endeavour. 
This is to mistake the whole significa- 
tion of Dharma and of the relative stan- 
dards which it erects. The tendency of 
Dlianna is to harmonise the relations of 
individuals to one another and of the 
diverse powers and faculties of human life 
under a philosophic scheme of the whole 
life directed to the unfoldinent of the 
divine principle or Self of Man. Dharma 
admits grades of ethical standards be- 
cause it wants to include all in its scope 
and raise all to the highest ethical being. 
It does not create a sharp irreconcilable 
opposition between good and evil, between 
moral and immoral but sees an evolution 
of good and morality. We know what 
result the view of the sharp antithesis 
between good and evil has led to in some 
orders of thinking. It has justified the 
strong man to exterminate the weaker 
neighbour, on the belief that the existence 
of the weak and the evil is antagonistic 
and subversive of the strong and good, 



and must be extin git 4 shed and not im- 
proved for the good of the latter. 



Dharma is preservative and elevaring, 

and not exterminative and degrading, it 

gives temporary justification to the man 

who is in a lower stage and not capable 

of the highest, moralises him as much as 

possible where he stands but a!s 1 calls on 

him to arduously endeavour to rise out of 

* 

his present- imperfection and not to tarry 
on his wav till he has reached the goal. 



Taking man where liestauds it tries to Hit 
him instead of condemning him to eternal 
perdition because lie is not yet capable 
of the highest. This wise relativity and 
its Humane application in life and hope 
for all, even if it leads to a lack of ardour 
in moral progress when misunderstood, is 
better than the opposite exaggeration of 
the sharp antinomies of good and evil, 
moral and immoral, and the militant and 
cruel views it inspires. 



A characteristic of the application of 
Dharma in the social sphere is the 
spontaneity, the sincerity and living 
touch with human values, of the action 
which it informs. Action proceeding 
from the sense of Dharma is a living, 
sincere human action, which brings a 
return of power and moral progress to 
the individual. It is not a mere action 
prompted by mechanical necessity, by 
response to an external compulsion out ot 
touch with human values, and thus pro- 
duces no moral advantage to the doer. 
The idea of Dharma combats the idea or 
the mechanic;: 1 burden of human life, and 
in whatever society it will predominate, 
it will keep down contrivances of mecha- 
nical adjust nu nt which multiplied only end 
in making mau an adjunct to a machine. 
Dharma was predominant as an elemental v 
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foioe of Indian society which based nil 
ils social work for the common good and 
advancement on (he' indirlividnal’s sense 

of moral dutv or Dluuna under stress of 

* 

a hit'll spiritual significance of human 

acts and lunmm life. The Indian society 

* 

brought (Ik- human units in direct rela- 
tion with their work* connecting a link of 
human value with it, by basing the per- 
formance on l lie Dhauua. In short, so- 
cial action had a moral sanction bv being 

# W 

based on Dhauua, and not mechanical 
force of an extraneous legislative 
machine. This conception of Dharma and 
the importance given to it fitted well with 
the view of life as an opportunity to grow 
from a natural to spiritual existence by 
developing in man his innate spiritual 
Self, and hence the emphasis on develop- 
ing the human values of life and not 
merely outward results, quantity or 
mechanical efficiency. 



In the Hindu scriptures, there is frequent 
reference to the need of transcendence of 
Dharma in order to reach real knowledge 
of the Self and freedom. In the writing's 
of Sankara, lie everywhere tries to estab- 
lish that the knowledge of the Self is in- 
compatible with the observance of Dharma, 
which must disappear in the free life 
of Self-knowledge. The sense is that 
Dharma and its observance apply to a 
certain stage of human progress, it is a 
self-imposed ethical law or rule of life 
which man accepts in a state of imper- 
fection to help the growth of his divine 
nature. It is some ideal norm or 
standard which human life conforms to and 
seeks to realise by an arduous ascent to a 
higher level of his being. He does not 
still live by identity with it, it is still a 
standard to which he seeks to conform, 
and by bringing down its power and truth 



to guide, influence and transform his be* 
ing into the likeness of the ideal. He is 
still an individual with desire and interest, 
although the confines of his individuality 
has melted, the force of egoi.-.tic passions 
or desires attenuated bv taking on a more 
altruistic turn. Hut this is not tlse highest 
level of human destiny. He must Iran- 
scene! this conformation to Dharma which 
is still external to hr slicing and ruling him 

■ > O 

from above. He must enter into the one- 
ness of the Atman, when he will be identi- 
fied with his ethical nature in the uni tv 
of the Atman. Instead of obeying the 

✓ o 

rule of Dharma, he will be tree and Dharma 
will be part and parcel of his being, in- 
forming a spontaneous ethical action. He 
will be obeying no rule higher than Himself, 
for all will be included in him in the Highest 
Self; and his action, instead of being ego^ 
centric, will be impersonal and bring a 
sense of closeness and unity with all. The 
former lower Dharmas will give place to 
the Self-existence, whose very nature is 
freedom, oneness, Bliss and which now 
creates a spontaneous, free, joyous action 
of spirit of the oneness with all, uni- 
versal love, and a secure freedom raised 
above all conformation to external Dharma 
however high. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA. 

[ Rendered from Swami Sara dan an da's 

“ Lilaprasaxga." ] 

( His second and third meetings . ) 

R EALLY great persons with steadfast 
ideals in life, coming to know of the 
traits of greatness and nobility in 
others, freely acknowledge and bear wit- 
ness to them and feel a wonderful ela- 
tion of heart in the thought of the 
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greatness of others. And again finding 
this greatness manifested in wonderful 
proportions in some individual character, 
their niind gets absorbed in the contem- 
plation of his greatness of character and 
charmed and fascinated by it. But even 
With all this* that circumstance does not at 
once draw them away from their own 
ideals and course of life and send them 
to the imitation or the following of that 
person. Or again, without the inter* 
Ventiort of long association and growth of 
a tie of love between them, their lives do 
not at once take on the colour of the 
Other person’s life. A similar state of 
mind happened to Naiendranath after llis 
first meeting Sri Ramakrishna. Charmed 
and attracted by the beauty of Sri Rama* 
krishna’s personality, his wonderful renun- 
ciation, his great sincerity of life and 
the correspondence between what he 
professed and what he lived, still Narendra- 
nath did not consent at once to take him 
as his ideal and hero of life. Consequently, 
returning home, the thought of the 
wonderful personality and acts of St'i 
Ramakrishna occurred frequently in his 
mind for some days afterwards, but he 
postponed his second visit to him in ful- 
filment of his promise to the distant 
future and gave attention to his own duties. 
At this time, besides his spiritual medita- 
tion and study at college, he was engaged 
in the culture of music and physical 
exercises. Moreover, with the object of 
the mental and spiritual improvement and 
culture of his friends he was establishing 
societies for prayer and study in different 
parts of Calcutta. Therefore busy in 
manv works it was natural that Narendra- 
nath’s promise of going to Dakshineswar 
was shelved for some time. But although 
oblivions of it in the absorption of his 
daily works, the memory of his promise 



and his great love of truth were urging 
him to go to DakshiUeswar oiie day and 
fulfil his word. Therefore we find him 
after a month going one day to Dakshine- 
swar alone on foot. He told ns later 
about the event of that day in the follow- 
ing way, which we re-narrate to the 
reader ; 

“I did not know that the Rati temple 
of Dakshineswar was so distant from 
Calcutta, having gone only once before 
and that in a carriage. I had gone several 
times to the house of my friends, Dasarathi 
Sanyal and Satkafi Lahiti in Baranagofe. 

I thought that the temple-garden of Ras- 
mani would be near their house, but the 
more I walked the road did not seem to 
end. Anyhow, asking my way I reached 
Dakshineswar and went straight to the 
room of Sri Ramakrishna. I found him 
sitting like before on the low cot by the 
side of his bed, alone and absorbed in his 
own mind — none was near him. Seeing 
me, with great joy he called me near and 
made me sit on a part of his cot. Just 
after sitting I found that he was possessed 
by a strange mood and was muttering some- 
thing indistinctly. Looking steadfastly he 
was slowly moving towards me. I thought 
the mad man would perhaps do some mad 
performance like the previous day. No 
sooner did I think thus than he came at 
once to me and placed his right foot on my 
body and by the touch of it, in a moment 
a wonderful experience CaUle on me. With 
my eyes open I began to see that the 
walls of the room together with all things 
in it were whirling round and round with 
great motion and merging in a far-off 
distant unknowable. And the universe, 
with my individuality, was running to 
lose theulselves in an all-devouring tran- 
scending Void. Then overcome with great 
feai 1 thought > the loss of individuality 




is death, and that death is before me— 
very ncart* TTnablc to control myself t 
cried oat, ‘ O Sir, what is this vou have 
done to me, I have my father and mol her!' 
The strange mad man hearing my words, 
laughed in ecstaey and touching my 
bosom with his hands began to sav, 

1 Then let it remain now, not at once but 
in the fulness of time.’ And wonder to 
relate, by his touch and speaking these 
words, my wonderful experience vanished 
at once. I returned to my normal con- 
dition and saw the objects within and 
outside the loom standing like before. 

' ‘ It took me such a long time to relate 
but the phenomenon passed off within a 
very short time and it brought a revolu- 
tion in my mind. Stupefied I began to 
think, what is this phenomenon? I found 
that it came and vanished by the power 
of a strange person. I had read of mes- 
merism and hypnotism in books and 
thought — is this experience one of that 
class of phenomena? But my mind did 
not assent to that conclusion. For hypno- 
tism or mesmerism is induced in persons 
of weak mind by persons of powerful 
will exercising tbeir influence over them. 
Bnt I am not like that; on the contrary, 
so long I have prided myself on being en- 
dowed with exceptional intellectual and 
mental power. As ordinary persons com- 
ing in contact with exceptional personal- 
ities are charmed and overpowered and 
become a tool in tbeir hands, I have not 
been similarly affected by seeing him. 
But from the very beginning I have thought 
him to be half-crazy man. Then what is 
the reason of my sudden transformation? 
Thinking, I could come to no conclusion 
and it set a great agitation within my 
being. The words of the poet came to 
the mind, “There are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 



your philosophy.’ I thought it was a 
siniiliar miraculous phenomenon and no 
clue would be obtained of it. Therefore 
l firmly resolved to resist this strange 
mad man getting control over my mind in 
future by exercising his influence and 
bringing such mental transformations 
again. 

“Again I began to think, that if this 
person by his mere wisli could break the 
firm mould of a strong-willed mind and 
like a clod of earth shape it in the mould 
of his own thoughts, how could 1 call him 
mad? But ou the occasion of niv first 
meeting him he took rne aside and the 
strange address he made to me and the 
words he spoke — how could they be re- 
garded otherwise than as the freaks of a 
inad mind? Therefore as 1 could not under- 
stand the cause of the wonderful experience 
narrated above, neither could I come to a 
sure conclusion about this person, pure 
and innocent like a child. Ever since 
the awakening of my intellectual faculties, 
I could never rest without coming to a 
conclusion about persons or tilings by the 
help of philosophy, arguments or dis- 
cussion, and that tendency being baffled 
and thwarted in the present case I felt a 
pain in the mind. As a result a great 
resolve arose in the mind that I must 
gauge the truth of the power and character 
of this wonderful personality. 

“ Thus in many thoughts and resolves 
that day passed. After the aforesaid event 
Sri Ramakrishna became an altogether 
changed man and as on the previous 
occasion began to show great love and affec- 
tion for me in many wa>$ and fed me and 
behaved with me like one long familiar 
with him. Meeting a dear relative or a 
friend after a long time, as one is oxer- 
joyed and behaves, similarly lie behaved 
with me. Feeding me. talking to me. 
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loving me, making fun and banter, he was 
finding no end to his delight. His love 
and affectionate behaviour towards me was 
the cause of no small thought to me. By 
and by as the afternoon passed and even- 
ing came, I asked leave of departure from 
him for the day. He felt much pained 
by it and saying, ‘Promise that you will 
come again,’ he again entreated me. So 
I had to return home that day also from 
Dakshineswar, promise-bound to come 
again as on the previous occasion.” 

How many days after his second visit 
Narendranath came again to Sri Rauia- 
krislina is not known to us. But we 
think that after getting the knowledge of 
the wonderful power in Sri Ramakrishna, 
and judging from the strougdesire to know 
and study him which arose in his miud, 
it was not long before he came again to 
Dakshineswar, Only perhaps in the inter- 



ests of his study at college it was delayed 
by a week’s interval. If the inclination 
to enquire and study a subject arose in his 
mind, Narendranath would pay little at- 
tention to his food, rest or recreation in 
its pursuit and so long as he could not 
master it he would get no peace of mind. 
Therefore, that his mind would be similiaf- 
ly affected to know about the personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna can be inferred. 
Again it can be inferred that he must 
have come on his third visit making him- 
self cautious and firm in mind, apprehensive 
that a similiar transformation of his mind 
might not come on him as on the former 
occasion. But the actnal event still turned 
out to be wonderful and nnthought-of. 
As we have heard from Sri Ramakrishna 
and Sj. Narendra about it, we will relate 
to the reader. 

(To be continued) , 



SWAMl VI VEKANANDA .—A STUDY. 



J* 1 1 E credit of the nice " says Emerson, “goes 
B with its great men." Judged by this 
criterion laid down by one of the subtlest moral 
thinkers of the latest and consequently the freshest 
civilisation on earth, which is to some extent 
capable of looking at things with a vision free and 
simple as that of a child waking from a profound 
sleep roseate with dreams of splendid happiness, 
the place of India must he ranked as high in the 
scale of nations on earth, for she gave birth to two 
outstanding figures in the history of the modern 
world — two world-men who tower above most of 
their compeers by reason of their transcendental, 
spiritual and intellectual greatness. One is a 
master, a master in the truest sense of the word, 
because be held the soul of the disciple captive in 
the grip of his hand by dint of the tested and 
rete$u*d spiritual prowess of his soul instinct with 
the love of God and purity born of divinity, and 
the other is a disciple, a disciple in the truest 



sense of the word — who offered up as a sacrifice? 
his body and soul 10 the Master, consciously, 
deliberately and unreservedly and with a con- 
viction horn of comprehensive insight into the 
nature of the master and of lire trust and fullest 
exercise of the powers of ratiocination of which 
the trausccndenlally perspicuous brain of an 
exceptionally robust nature is capable — a brain, 
however, which did not disdain to confess the weak- 
ness of drawing unstintedly upon the resources of 
a capacious heait. It is a well-known fact that 
Swami Viveknnanda possessed a heart, in fact he 
gave a far higher place to the heart than to the 
brain — a onnC'^simi to human weakness which, 
perhaps, the v* »: niesof lucre ami what goes hv rhe 
name of " in this positive ’* age would 

have treated with contempt, had not the yrtat 
Swami himself achieved a dazzling “ success” be- 
fore the great gathering of representative men in 
Chicago. But the great Swami ji, in whom the 
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techng of imlividunlitv in this Bye of latii-iuliNiic 
1* .Imdu.diMn U'.u'lint .1 -nprcme height ;uul iu t.u l 
p* >yed Hi time* lii-liJv cmlmno.siiig to him, did imt 
U > \ ashamed to allow his bpdi|1o be informed by 

•*br promptings of his I ^.IL . -He *s% m»* af ‘aid 
•r* n<M»g swaytrihy imu • <- : or, -what is moir, of 
iben.g dubotd h. u •* I •- H*nJ Umb'uxii.4 multi- 
tude as b'i’.vj lit . ui. A) • I 1 1 jT \V . » h all 

•.vJte* great «- i*d tomu'ng m : «, he ki«-w tiut so- 
called consistency •• is h \m we '* which iu the 
language of person “ ought to be gazetted from 
dictionary.* 1 Thought is the greatest enemy of 
consistency until it ripens into a wisdom which 
the thought-dcMer initiations with apodeictic 
cers.unty. He knew dial the only consistency 
winch is worth having is consistency in sincerity of 
purpose and in the pursuit of what one considers 
to be right with undisguised zeal and unalloyed 
devotion. Wuh the growth of humanity and the 
change of environments society and man must 
grow or change unless it ur he chooses to die 
either a physical or a spiritual death. The larva 
grows into an insect and a chrysalis develops into 
a butterfly. It is a pity of pities that we weak 
mortals, enwrapped as we are iu a pad of unen- 
lightened ignorance and encrusted in a shell of 
obstinate egoism, fail to rake note of this rudi- 
mentary law of nature, viz., the law of growth. Tire 
Swamiji was not of the common* not of the gre- 
garious multitude whom the eccentric Polish 
philosopher, the great Nietzsche* rightly cauterised 
in the most trenchant terms, ff anything* he was a 
child of freedom, a sou of A in r it am- Anything in 
the shape of bondage seemed to. throttle him. The 
Clesire for expansion, continued infinite expansion, 
seemed to have verily possessed him aud finally 
burst out the mortal vase which was* as it were, 
too weak to. hold such a mighty soul, In the 
course of a convert ion which the writer 
had in the BeUir Math with Miss MacLeod* 
9 charming* loving disciple whom $.\vamij,i has 
left behind, Mb* MacLeod remarked, that to 
every question put to him by her in connection 
With the granting of certain indulgence, the 

Swarm# invariably re piled hr the affirmative. 
^Swatniji, sfiaU I do this !” “\Yhy not," was the 
uniform reply. She inhaled the lesson from Swann# 
of absolute and unfettered freedom. Convention 

4&d pj ftfkcfc* he railed at ttudtsgtuse dty\ “Be free 



in you i gesture, posture and speech, look straight 
and !>**ld. Kim; up and raise --seemed to hav# 
been his battle-cry, 

This valiant devotee of itmunrtid and absolute 
feedom. however, was a ?,Uve of slaves to his 
Ma.hei. an o.v.*;n.avcty weft'** bodied. .iuve, siiy 
a: id umei lured man quite omit to h>M the I too 
cub :») i ; y-f ’ii»s he did and did i» in such a 
Way y- perhaps no one else ha* done or dares to do, 
A>*J this ticyu'it.u to the Master was perhaps the 
source of his growing strength ami the secret of 
his greatness. The efflorescence of life is love aud 
the love of a pure spirit for another pine spirit 
is perhaps the highest form of love known on 
earth. Vivekanamla without Ramakrishna is. 
nothing, a mere graduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, a brilliant dilettante philosopher and a logic- 
chopper. But Vivekanamla with Ramakrishna is 
a mighty force, a rushing avalauctie threatening to 
deluge the whole land with the stream of divine 
enthusiasm* a thundering cannon reverberating 
the name and fame of his Ma tter from land to. 
land with doubled aud redoubled force. Had 
Nietzsche even lasted the exquisite happiness of die 
submergence of one's individuality in that of a 
superior being, or the pleasure of wh.it appears to 
be a paradox* e. g„ the attain mem oi &u unen- 
cumbered aud unrestricted individuality through 
the conscious surrender of one’s own self to an 
inspired master, the great philosopher would have* 
I think, been compelled la modify his opinion, 
about tfie distinction of “ master morality v and 
*•' slave morality — a distinction which he has sa 
skilfully brought out in his “Beyond good and 
evil,” with undoubted originality and masterly 
force. A style thinkers would have perceived that 
the may who renounces his individuality and 
se pa sate being so. as ta merge it iu that of his 
master whom lie worships with the whole heart, is 
really capable of being a master of earnest mem 
It was owe of the favourite ideas of Jsdmond Burke 
that those who would Lead must themselves learn 
to obey.. This tlw Swanii Yiveka&aoda did and 
did U in a way of which there t& hardly any parallel* 
unless it is that of Mahavira (great hero). When 
Sri Ramachandra showered encomiums upon 
Hanumau, the great iiero answered in. true and 
real humility, “ Master 1 slaves like me there are 

iu ttumbus,, but a master wUh yow gifts ihm is, 
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none.’’ Obviously it was the same feeling of pro- 
found humility which deterred Swami Viveka- 
nanda — the 0 paragon of Vcdamisls “ as styled by 
the celebrated Professor James of the Harvard 
University— -from undertaking the writing of a life 
of his Master, lest by trying to describe that in- 
describable spirit-man he would project his own 
littleness into his greatness and tiius introduce 
imperfections into a character before the grandeur 
of which every other character shrank in Swamijrs 
vision into littleness. In speaking of his Master, 
words seemed to fail him,— a thought of his 
Master awed him, as it were, into silence and 
description seemed vulgar. The great Belgian 
dramatist Materlinck shows how there is a language 
of the soul. When a soul speaks to a soul, silence 
is the meetest language. Words are not allowed 
to defile the exquisite stillness of thought. But 
with all this humility the Swann ji was a superman 
not of course of the Nietzsche type, but of a 
supernal type. 

Swami Vivekananda was no common man dally- 
ing with the commonplace pleasantries of daily life, 
following the path traced out for him by others, 
adorning the subtle desires of men with spurious 
embellishments of a romantic imagination and 
passing them on the people as things of God. He 
gaw things straight and bluntly called them by 
their proper names. He was a type, a name, a 
principle embodied Type of what ? Name of 
what ? He was the type of Modern Bengal, passing 
through the travail of transition, and looking with 
one eye to the past, with the second tu the 
present and with a third eye to the future. It is a 
truth which has been proved almost to demonstra- 
tion that even the highest roamings of intellect or 
imagination or the attainment of a highly cosniO- 
pol ilanisiic or humanistic frame of mind cannot 
entirely free one from the influences of his 
nativity. What is loosely called “ liberal ” in the 
common parlance of certain anglicised and chris- 
tianised Indians is merely another name for the 
dehumanised and denatuahsed propensities of tire 
professors this cull. It would therefore be a 
folly to assert that the Swainiji's Brahma- juana 
enabled hiaa completely to dissociate himself from 
the tendencies which he inherited from his haunts 
or the atmosphere in which he breathed from his 
t&Uncy up to the time when he came of age. 



Had this been so. the soul of young and virile 
Bengal would not have throbbed in such spontane- 
ous sympathy with las utteiances. His capacity 
for rousing the imagination of young, ardent, 
active and hopeful Bengal is ail unfailing index of 
the tendency of the mneimost Cure of his mind 
which was that of a Bengali of the present age. 
Like most of his conipatiiots with a serious bend 
of mind, Swamiji passed through tiie great 
Brahmu movement of thought, which was the 
necessary offshoot of mgiafiing a scion of Eng- 
lish education upon the stuck ot the Bengali com- 
munity. Its denunciation of prejudices and super- 
stitions of all soils, its loud and emphatic pioclama- 

tion of the libeilv of individual conscience and 

# 

consequent exaltation of the individual in his own 
estimation, the proselytising zeal with which in 
the intoxication of a hist enthusiasm the first 
missionaries of tins movement preached their cult, 
the militant eneigv which they displayed, and the 
martyr-like persecutions which they suffered at the 
hands of their malefactors, must have fascinated the 
impressionable soul of Vivekananda in his tender 
years, li, however, did merely fascinate but could 
not capture 11, fur the Bralmio movement was 
predominantly a critical, rationalistic and moral 
one. Its metaphysical foundations were not satis- 
fying. As soon as the monster of rationalistic in- 
dividualism which it brought into being, but 
Would not allow it to grow toils fullest limits and 
extremes! possibilitcs, came of age, it showed signs 
of revolt against paternal authority and eventually 
opened its awful jaws to devour its sponsor, a 
most painful and unequal struggle ensued — an 
awful scepticism invaded the souls of the neophytes, 
just as Copernicus revolutionised astronomy by 
substituting the heliocentric theory for the geocentric 
theory, so also the Brahmos thought of revolution- 
ising religion iu India by making the man — the 
individual — the conscience — tire centre and measure 
of religion, in place of authority, scripture and 
revelation. Dazed, however, by the glamour of 
the so-called diacovviy of a new religion its early 
advocates did not, as is quite natural, perceive it* 
limitations which began to show themselves 
gradually, just as the ridges and Focks begin to 
peer through the water as the Hood under which 
they were hidden fora time gradually recede off. It 

Created expectations and aspirations which it 
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n'tiM n«»i s-uKfv It tliiew upon radi iinhx idiml 
tb» mishit task ot lih.hu>; out his lio.l Un him. elf. 
ami tin* icmiIi w.i'. uh.it u is ti» |i<» expected (r<nu 
the nature ot things. It croaicil a mmilicr of 
SCeptii ** u-iti: m> d< linit«- £o.i I or ohf.viivu in view. 
Tin* anon ■ -il n*.**, xu.d uiomsisinuivs am) paialo- 
i .i*m; into \uu. Ivvh preached Ins uulhs 
as tin’ until and consentaneously a babel of 

Oflthli-lls v>.|*' 'I n 

Tin s w,»-. our •»! the most crucial moments in 
lit* n 1 1 1 ;• 1 1 1 1 1 o| Bengal which has given LO 

the vi'il't vittii' i'l iln* nuiKI prophets. The despair 
1--Mi < I pu’loinni tsiieltevllial scepticism is one of 
tin* uoiM attiiv.tn.ns which il is the lol of struggling 
moi.als io svil'ki. I'lte octopus of scepticism 
>p'e:ui <-ui iis l.iial aims to huhl Swamiji in their 
£t.p an* I thioide him iuto Spiritual death which 
has untiii liinalelv hefaileu mauv. A death strug- 
gle ensued* solemn and awe-inspiring — between 
Mat a \i tlh its negative and passive resistance, which 
is even more dreadful than positive and active 
resistance, and llie indomitable spirit with its 
irresistible and insatiable desire lo master her and 
wicst out he t secret — the secret of existence, the 
goal of life, the far-olf destiny to which humanity 
moves. Many entered upon the lists before him 
and after, but few returned unscathed or alive, 
‘i o be lace to face with bare naked facts of the 
\ v * aid, to see them in all their hideou»ncss and 
beauty, to be one of the facts himself, and himself 
lo be a >port of nature, to suffer and enjoy and at 
the same time Lo keep aloof from them, lo dis- 
s< ci.ue oneself from the associations, to dispossess 
the pi\- possessions and be a mere witness of 
things — is a task Liie mere contemplation of which 
makes one's head giddy. The heart quails, the 
in mil fails hcfoie such a prospect. Vet this 
double task it is, which is laid upon all practical 
thinkers iv ho are not mere theorixers. He indeed 
is a hero who can accomplish this tusk and still 
retaiu enthusiasm for humanity and faith in a God 
whose soul is good. Many souls have been 
crushed under the overpowering weight of this 
tremendous task and ended their lives as egoistic 
and sneering cynics envying the happiness of others 
which they have lost the power to enjoy or share — 
a spectacle the pathos of which is Indescribable — 
for there is none else in the world who can appre*j 
date the agonies of failure in ope ^Yho y/as on$e 



ambitious enough I O mount the high.**! ladder in 
the scale of existence. Sw.nmji hi in -.elf was on 
the brink of this dark prei ipice -■ tlic abysmal pit- 
falls caught Ids view. His brains and soul were 
on the rack, Hope for the highest and the limita- 
tions ot tlesb and ego alternately swayed him 10 
and fro. 

1 be great Charles Darwin, a typical British 
thinker who keeps his eyes steadily fixed on 
observed facts and phenomena and never permits 
imagiu itioii or metaphysical quiddities to poach in 
their preserves marshalled a tremendous arrav of 

• 4 

closely observed facts to prove that the fittest 
to survive this struggle for existence are the best 
and that dominance is the trade-mark of greatness 
whether moral or spiritual. Nietzsche, Trietsche 
and Von Hernhardi appear to be its philosophical 
exponents. Dai win was simply a refined edition, 
corrected and enlarged, of Hobbes who pro- 
claimed that the ruling motive of human action 
was lox-e of power. This doctrine, vulgar though 
it appears, is perhaps, by far the greatest enemy of 
Vedanlistn. The fact has to be faced that 
Darwinism is anli-Vedanlic in its tendencies. Con- 
quer, possess and enjoy arc the watchwords of 
Darwin while renounce, redeem. Self-knowledge 
and peace are the shibboleths of Vedautism. In 
the final logic of things those opposing tendencies 

may be reconciled in a syncrude unitv. But in 

# • # 

the practical sphere the two views clearly point to 
distinct and apparently conflicting conceptions of 
life and its function. Our great hero Bliima Sena 
represents one type and Sukadeva the other. Of 
course the points of contact between the two are 
many, the most notable being that both insist on 
Courage as an indispensable factor in this scheme 
and condemn it resolution as the worst enemy. 
This makes choice between the two still mdre 
difficult. The intellectual and moral difficulties of 
a man set between such a terrible dilemma can 
be more imagined than described. The victim’s 
mind is “ sickiied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought " and action is paralysed. Like Hamlet — 
the immortal picture, of a noble soul caught in the 
coils of the viper of scepticism — Vie broods, “to be 
or not to be, that is^tfie question.' ” The life as it is 
lived by most people on earth seems to bear out 
Darwin’s views. Historv which reflects the mental 
attitude of its writer, paints in glowing colour tUo 
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rise and fait of kingdoms, of men called great. 



the title to whose greatness rests on a great 
ambition to rule and shine in the linn lieht of 
popularity. A great Hnghdi p. i; .t has cloi-vmd 

ambition as the “last infirnmv of noble minds." 
“ Nothing succeeds like success.” has been a pro- 
verb now — oft repeated and more often practised 
in lile. Even so-called religions men and sects 

* a 



strive for recognition.*’ Nature seems to be un- 
relenting, ruthless and indifferent. Things which 
are valued by individuals rnu.-.i and coveted for 
eagerly are treated by nature as things of straw. 
She scenic to be heartless — a condition which fills 
the heart of a selfish man with bitter anguish born 
of impotent rage and that of a noble man with dis- 
may and pessimism. 



Nevertheless there abides a set of men, a class 
by themselves, whose souls m from their depths 
for something afar from, something above, some- 
thing higher than the Darwinian scheme of things. 

o * » o 

The great love of men for life which is intrinsic 
in human nature and the concomitant desire to 
live well which involves the necessity for enteiing 
into competition with others on however small a 
degree, cannot but make cowards of us all at 
certain hours of Dial and also selfish to a certain 
extent. Even high souls wtih die sincerest desire 
to live a clean life have to “pay their tax to the 
body ’* as Ramakrishna used to say — even their 
body is bespattered in the mire of struggle for 
existence. But both cowardice and selfishness 
contract the soul. Man loses his innocence. 
Devious courses of life give a tarnish to his ele- 
vated nature, or if he continues to be straight he 
succumbs lu the perverse influences of society and 
dies with a broken heart like a butterfly clipped of 
its picturesque wings. 



The paralogisms, antinomies and contradictions 
abounded. Any one of them is enough to wreck 
a life. just as a mole of sand continues to irritate 
the eye until it is removed or dissolved, so too an 
unsolved life problem continues to smoulder in the 
bosom until it is solved, imagine the difficulty of 
a sincere and aspiring soul when in addition to the 
weakness to which flesh is heir he is hemmed in on 
all sides by a serried phalanx of these. Yet this was 
actually the case with the Swawi Vivekananda. 
Wiilr a burning sense of patriotism rooted in his 



very nature and an inUrenl 
it was with an aching pun m 
the ideas and idi ;K •.dm. h 



love of rennmuiiuu, 
liis heart that he >.»•••. 
India preached .m-1 



practised Inun the v- - • \ I mu n: i : • - 1 «. « \ I * - i ii ■ n 

being openly flouted also by her own children. 
The free and unrestrained manner of the West 
militated against the Indians brought up under 
traditions of restraint and culture. India had lost 



her self-consciousness. Years of political sub- 
jection bred in her children a spirit of servility in 
all things even non-political. A burning sense of • 
shame must have rankled in the Swatniii's bosom 

J 

at this spiritual abasement of his own people ! 
India had lost her sell -consciousness, her mission 
in life. All his studies Jailed to convince Sw.imiji 
that success in the woild was nit in all in life, 
Born in the land of Sannvasis where king> how 

j n 

down to them, lie coui.i not bring himself lo 
subscribe to the tenet of Darwin — and no real 
and genuine Indian pei haps can. He mauhed in 
the quest fur God, the Hiahma, the final solution 
of all contradictions. Nothing around him satis- 
fied his ardent soul. The etude at g time ms and 
small reasonings advanced by interested thinkers 
and self-seekers could nor satisfy the cravings of 
a soul which heard the universal song of ibo Vedas, 

r&SRT a&ftrapl He became 
veritably mad. He knew that India lived for God. 
He would not certainly believe the Xivlzscheim 
theory or similar theories that the master-minds 
imposed these beliefs on humanity for the mete 
regulation of society. This is too black a charge 
against humanity. It was true, perfectly true that 
very few people have seen or known God or really 
believe in God, although whenever challenged 
most people emphatically protest of ilieif fai'h 
in him — but it is a downright falsehood to assert 
that no master-mind has really believed in God 
and that all talk about Him is merelv nonsense. 

a 

The Swamiji with the mountain load oi torui'Uis 
problems in his mind girdled his loins and ad- 
dressed himself like the immortal pilgrim of John 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's progress" for a journey in 
quest of God, a known clod, a DU God. a soused 
God — a journey which was memorable in the 
history of Bengal, memorable in the liistorv of 
India, nay even inoie m. movable in the histoiy of 
the world. He was a U'-u nn light i<> ;dl young 
people ol the day who "Uc lluundeting in dark- 
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ness despair. He fett Into the slough of 
despond amt the jaws nf the giant of despair. Ihit 
still he kepi up courage and preserved his course 
with umariing dit«t initiation ami resolve. At 
hivt h : s I.iImmis were n warded with siui'ess. He 
met with the man <*l IVikshtneswar — that strange 
combinuion of i elnld ami man. that unique 
person ili’ v that mu ommotdv simple and un- 
ceimnt'iilv coinph-x individual, — that rnvsierhms 
mystic- who lu ld ihls impetuous and dashing 
youth sprll -hound with the undeftnable chaitn of 
hi« wonderful presence and made him follow the 
bend ot his will, like unto a charmer who fascinates 
a hooded cobra with l lie music of his melodious 
pipe and makes its head lock to and fro with 
wistful eyes. Mis soul was tilled with the thrill 
of a taprurotts music the like of which he had 
never heard before. In him he met with the ideal 
of suhlimc and conscious purity — born not of 
mere innocence but of the fullest knowledge of the 
foil host reaches of human nature. In him he 
found the tvpe of unworldliness which springs not 
from inexperienced ignorance but from a deliberate 
recoil ot the soul from it owing to a thoroughly 
discriminative insight into its clammv and slimv 
character. In him he realised the patient of 
absolute rectitude which shunned wfth horror and 
instinctive disgust all attempts at compromises 
and at pached up treaties with the temptations 
of flesh. Above all he satv in him one who had 
actually seen and known God, whose God was not 
a mete intellectual figment of the brain or the 
illusory product of piously inclined but uninstructed 
and unrefined hearts. His was a substantive and 
objective God in whom he really moved and had 
bis being. He possessed one thing above all — 
conviction and trust — thoroughly unlike the seeming 
conviction and trust of “possessed’' people and the 
dogmatism of scatter-brained and narrow-hearted 
people which are oftener than not confounded with 
belief in God. His was not a mere belief— but 
a realisation of God. Swamiji felt an irresistible 
charm for him. His strong individuality, the 
sceptical way of his thinking and a great honesty 
of purpose stood long in the way of his consecrat- 
ing himself to the service of the Master. He 
doubted and doubled again. There was protracted 
tussle between the master and the disciple. At last 
the master won and lett to the world a legacy of 



energy— the fire nf God— which people call by the 
name- Yivekaunnda. T.lke tm-iror he rose in 
the linn anient, flashed past pruplr's r\es, dived in-. 
to die illimitable ocean «.» inlimiv, l.-auug behind 
him trails of imdving gloiv. Kbunaki Mm* was the 
life and Swamiji the body. R vnal.i sslma was ihe 
teacher and Swamiji the pn-a. h-r. Rarmkn-.hru 
was the soul and Swamiji the IK- h . R.iin.iki islma 
was his life, Ramakrishna w.is l.n thought and 
Ramakrishna was his being. We .ill know M at 
when Sri Krishna departed fmm tin- wuihl, the 
great Arjitna, in describing whose prowess and ex- 
ploits the author of the Mahabharaia lelt a ceaseless 
delight and never felt liu-d — this great warrior 
felt that all his prowess had dr pat ted from him — 
he was like an itnhecile. The man who earned 
tlie name of Vijava, because he never relumed 
without victory, was easily beaten bv a band of 
mountaineers. I cannot vouch for the histones! 
accuracy. I devoutly wish that this were so. 
But whether it is historic ally true or not. in the 
ethical and spiritual world, the truth of this story 
holds good beyond all doubt. J\v<ny one who has 
a spark of imagination or thought left in him 
and has not allowed the brute struggle for existence 
and petty desire for social supremacy to sponge 
out entirely these two tiling 1 ' from his naune, will 
beaT us out when we repeat the oft quoted but 
none the less priceless saying that •* Man docs not 
live by bread alone.” It is my deep-rooted con- 
viction that it was the hallowed memory of his 
Master lhat supported Yivekananda in all his 
splendid works. Ramakrishna was his inspiration. 
No worker or thinker can even pretend to say 
that he is able to keep uniformly an even temper 
in this world of continuous struggle and discord. 
There is bound to come inevitable hours of 
tedium, despair and disgust. \Ye cannot say that 
Vivekanauda was an exception to the universal 
rule. He had also his hours of weakness. But 
what sustained him in those hours ! It was — at 
least this is my belief — the memory of his be- 
loved Master. 

SuRtSNnRA Nath Chakrabarti, m. a. 
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VIVE K A C H UD AM ANI . 

{Continued from page 2J4-) 

srir grmr : i 

•Tt? rW TIW^JTuVi iff JTOT RXolB 

509. Let 111 is inert body drop down in 

water or on land. 1 am no*, touched by its 

properties. like the sky by tile properties 

of the jar. 

♦ 

[ X"t touched. .jar — Ju>l the sky seemingly 

enclosed in .i jar is on-.' v. id: ’.I..,* infinite .*;kv. and 

J » 

is always the same whether ip v; jar is broken or 
not, piiniluvly is the Ann an »:v-.ns the same despite 
I s apparent rebiiion to tin-: !.• !v, 'I 

' * . j 

c 

=r <3 ^'^5: 

^fens; qr W'iioW 

51U. The passing states of the Budcihi 
such as age nt ship, enjoyment, cunning, 
drunkenness, dullness, bondage, freedom 
aud so on, are never, in reality, in the Self, 
tlie Supreme Brahman , the Absolute, the 
One without a second. 

[The Auii&n is Knowledge Absolute, which 
admits of no change, while the Ihuklhi or determi- 
native faculty, being inert, is subject to change. 

So die contusion of the characteristics of the Self 
with those oi Budcihi is solely due to super- 
imposition. j 

fWTTt STf^OTT STFTaT ^THT 

ft? *S*n?fe'refra‘ w. 11 

511. Let there be changes in Prakriti in 
ten, hundred, or a thousand ways, what 
have I— the unattached Knowledge Abso- 
lute — got to do with them?— -Never do the 
clouds touch the skv! 



sqrosniq 

a§irs:?t 

•512. I am verilv that Brahman, the On* 

without a second, which is like the skv, 

% 

subtle, without beginuiiigor end, in which 
the whole universe *rom the Undifferentia- 
ted down to the g :*.»>« body, appears merely 
as a shadow. 

■ l p pears .*•/'?/ - -Jo the ignorant. ] 

wfparrf m 

nraf 

\mj\\ 

513. I am veri ' s that Brahman. ihtS 
One without' a secard, wb : ch is the sup- 
port of all, which illumines ail things, 
which has infinite minis, Is omnipresent, 
devoid of niuitipho/.y. eternal, pure, uii r 
moved, and absolute. 

f Support ■'/ ad— being the one substratum o r . 

all phenomena. 

% 









57UF kri 

514. I a in verily that Brahman, the Om 
without a second, which transcends the 
endless differentiation.* of Maya, i- the in- 
most essence of .d.k beyond the range of 
consciousness. —which is Truth, Knowl- 
edge, Infinitude, and Bliss Absolute 

f Jfara — Same a.« B' d riti or Awakla. 

0 • 

Truth — may be »iar.du»rd as Existence Tbic 
line sets funh (lie S~t r..pr Pahshau- ■: or csf:rri*a» 
character it lies of Br:*. iiman. as distinct from b.jf 
Tti/fisfha l.e.xsh.Wu nr mum cl atn i bu.es. su*.:h ?.* 
creatorr.hip of the unkv -.«« ml so on. j 



c- 



[ Prakriti — the Undifferentiated, described in 

fa r sftsr f^Tsrfa: \ 



Slokas 108 and following. ] 

irssrTETfe^^nr^sfWfT- 

**srrHT?mrt sraran t 



sftir fy'ZrSr*u 
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515. 1 am ■without activity, changeless, 

v ' 1 ’ 

Nvithout parts, formless, absolute, eUtnnl. 
without any othej support, the Pi ie with- 



out a second . 

; b i- support : Brahman is Itself Its 



own Mippni i. i 



tnfciw st *r^r5s H^ipfNfrsir^r: i 

fa??**:: nT?sn 

51 1 ». T am the Universal, I am the All, 
I am transcendent » the One without a 
second. I am Absolute mid Infinite Knowl- 
edge. I am Bliss, and indivisible. 

A/iUV — uhhoui break. ] 



q‘qcsjqmm%qsmrqrci; i 
srmr q*rr «fr 

srof 3**wr5*3 «x?^n 

517. This splendour of the sovereignty 
of Sell -effulgence I have received by virtue 
of the supreme majesty of thy grace. Salu- 
tation to thee, 0 glorious, noble-minded 
Teacher, — salutations again and again! 

[ Sclfeffulgoi.rc — lienee, absolute independence. 
The disciple is beside himself with joy. and hence 
the highly rhetorical language. 1 

* O O v 

rersr 

strict q*mqTcqrq?qqqr?qmm g^riiv^c 

518. O Teacher, thou hast out of sheer 

# 

grace awakened me from sleep and com- 
pletely saved me, who was wandering, in 
an interminable dream, in a forest of 
birth, decay and death created by illusion, 
being tormented day after day by count- 
less afflictions, and sorely troubled by the 
tiger of Egoism. 

[ Sleep — of Nescience, which also creates the 
‘dream,’ two lines further on. 

Forest — i. e. difficult to couie through. 



Day after < lay : ft is a well-known fact that 
even a short <he.un Way, to the dreamer’s mind, 
appear as consisting of years, ’j 

q^qfe^qw Traw gmrnsr ?r iiv.56.ii 

510. Salulaiion to thee, (1 Prince of 
Teachers, lbon tinnaniabic Ur real ncs> ; 
that art ever the same, and dost manifest 
thyself as this universe, — thee f salute:! 

i Greatness — The (iii'u is rid dressed a.'. 
Brahman Itself l»v the -i.uelu! .ti^.ipk-. Hence 
the use of • m-.as applicable to Brahman. Com- 
pare die salul.uion Manliam ol the Guni-Gita : 
“The Guru is Brahma, the (him is Vishnu, the 
Guru is Shiva, die God of Gods. The Guru verily 
is the Supreme Brahman. Salutations to that ado- 
rable Guiu !" • 



sfrcT ?rrnrq^TTq 

gsrftarmf men 

520. Seeing the worthy disciple who had 
attained the Bliss of the Self, realised the 
Truth, and was glad at heart, thus pros- 
trating himself, that noble, ideal Teacher 
again addressed the following excellent 
words : 



atm rr?*?=m: 

srcn^msmr \ 

Ha: famqv n 

521. The universe is an unbroken 
series of perceptions of Brahman, hence 
it is in all respects nothing but Brahman. 
See this with the eye of illumination and 

a serene mind, “'under all circumstances. 

» 

Is one who has eyes ever found to see 
all around anything else but forms? 
Similarly, what is there except Brahman 
to engage the intellect of a man of reali- 
sation? 
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[ Series Brahman — Existence, Knowledge, 

and Bliss which are the Essence of Brahman can 
he found, upon analysis, as underlying every per- 
ception of ours. By another way of reasoning, 
the . -..rid is simply Brahman seen through a veil 
of name and form, which mv contributed by the 
mind. It is X 4- mind, as bw.-mi Vivekananda has 
put it 

On r -<vho has nvr — sugge -t:: a discriminating 
man whose view of life will he different from that 
of the ordinary man. lin:^ he can generalise 
the objective world a* so iu.\n\ forms. ‘ 1* unn 
implies ‘ coiour, which also is a meaning of the 
word ' Rupa.’ ] 






r* r- 









522. What wise man would discard that 
enjoyment of Supreme Bliss and revel in 
things unsubstantial? When the exceed- 
ingly charming moon is shining, who 
would wish to look at a painted moon? 

(To be continued ) 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor, “ Prabuddha^Bharata.'’ 



Sir, 

As is customary each year, seventeen members 
of the Vedanta Society of San Francisco spent the 
month of June at the Shami Ashvama in the St. 
Antoine Valley in the practice of Yoga with our 
beloved teacher, the Swami Prakashammda. For 
the first time tire men predominated in numbers. 
It is a cause for great congratulation that our 
Swami seems gifted with t tie power of drawing 
all sincere souls to a point of intense ardour and 
devotion towards God. In this Western world 
where the great struggle and reaching out is for 
material gain and sense-enjoyment, it is very 
noticeable and uplifting to see so many young 
men turn their backs on the worldly things and 
seriously strive to follow the teachings that the 
Swami so benevolently gives them. 



At first the attempts at meditation and concen - 
tration require all our courage and determination, 
and tor the first time we are to face with our- 
ourselves as we are, and not as we would like to 
be or should be. Then, too, comes the realisa- 
tion of how very prac.nal are the methods taught 
for gaining the maMciv <if &eU. thereby leaking a 
foundation for real ^ initial growth, and so with 
cur efforts each d:\\ there comes a peace and 
contentment in the f.. ,s that we at least have taken 
a real and vital step «r» *.iur evolution. 

To the spreading oak tree which bears iho 
symbol of Siva on three sides, we repaired 
three limes a day for meditation. Under its huge 
limbs which reach far out covering the plat- 
forms, is an atmosphere of peace and holiness 
made so by the many chanting* of the name ot 
the Lord and by the Sv.amts who have visited the 
place for years. 

The meditation begins with chanting by the 

Swami ; then a half horn's meditation, followed b\ 

readings from the “Life of Sri Ramakt ishna, ’ 

“Crest Jewel of DRcrimination," “ U pan i shads/' 

and a himn ended the hour’s devotion — and the 
* 

students returned to their cabins singing praises to. 
the Lord as they went. 

Tlie weather this year was ideal, and as iho 
students took charge of the details in the kitchen 
(cooking, etc.), the Swami was enabled to enjoy 
somewhat of a rest which was urgently needed, 
after his strenuous year of lecturing in the. city. 

And the night of nights— 1 “ Dhun: night •' — was, 
celebrated on the loth of June. A night ‘.has 
stavs stamped on our memories us the most 
sacred and solemn - i the year — with lbe walking 
around the sacred the. with the chaining of 1 Har. 
bol ! M followed by meditation and hours of read 
ing by the Swami from* 5 Guru Gita," “Upanishad, 
etc., an occasional hymn by the ladies. User, mots 
reading from Swami Yivekananda’s works. 

After the midnight offering into the nrc fo; 
purification of our heart and soul, many students 
were given Sanskrit inane* by the Swami. The 
ceremony commenced. h\ invoking the llolv V. .re., 
and our Blessed L«“ ' Sri Ramakrishna to bless 
each and evciy stiuk-m there. If every prayer 
answered then surely our Lord Ramakrishna muse 
have come at the deep earnest call of our Guru 
Him. The hill upon which we stood seemed io 
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lift us dttsfi to heaven, and as the night was 
cloudless there <ccnu‘il lo be no h , it net' between 

us and the infinite — so peaceful and l »» * ! v was n'-iv- 

• % 

dung. Alter the U^USwinj? of ihe Sanskrit names 

Swami reo nested euii Modem to snv n lew \w»idv 

• 6 

Then was dbpl.ivvd how deep and stncvu wa the 
devotion of the student. J*‘or men wlio li.el -i 
bltoii time i.Teloie been worldly weti* o\rni>me he 
die exquisite exultation of love and devotion and 

h'und a di lln'iiri to express themselves. 

I'nib wondeiUil privilege is ours to have such 
clo<e assofiation with a great soul and tluncigh 
him lo he in touch with n Saviour of the World. 

< Mu I lari Om. 

(Sd.) Durga Devi. 

(Mrs. Clara M. J'ette). 

San Francisco, fal. 
dept 1920. 



REVIEWS. 

The AV;n Economic Menace, by Bipin C’h. Pal. 
Messrs, Ganesh Co,, Madias. 

This book is a consideration of Indian present 
economic condition and of the forces which 
will influence it in the future. The author 
sees a great danger in the ncw-developmem of 
economic policy, which is to develop the eco- 
nomic resources of India to its utmost bv means 

* 

pf State-aid and Stale-partnership with private 
capitalist amalgamations. The author’s argument 
is that such an economic policy will result in inten- 
sive exploitation of India’s raw-materials (to a 
far greater extent than what is now done merely 
by the private enterprise of capitalists without 
State-aid ) without any return of proportionate 
gain to and increase of the economic condition of 
the Indian people. In such a policy, the Indians 
will only receive the wage pf the labourer and 
the greater portion of the profits will go to 
the foreign capitalists. The author admits 

t,bat in the present state of lack of fluidity of 

% 

Ijndian capital, foreign capital is needed to develop 
'Jjpdian Industries and resources, hut he argues 
tjhat the bpst way of inviting and utilising foreign 

is not by allowing foreign capitalists to. 
(WiDloit Indian resources freely, but by means of 



floating foreign loam fn foreign markets with a 

hen on some In ads of revenue. Such a loan, 

which will lit* gnaratitrrd by Indian Government 

and lorimc. wd! surely he Uunphne 10 iom^u 

vapii.d. whuli can then be inrm d into dt .doping 

the e« fliiiii)!'.: ic: i-urces (jf the touii 5 -.- lu hoim-. 

# 

v'»i ili«Ul>UK # S ill 1 • I l v UsjtM;S^ Ml. ill I ' I U'- [j; ilr'U 

► 1 

and th' h>atj paid off by in- pi -.■tit* of 
such biiMuuss. 



The author rightly argues that Kwropean indus- 
trialism is not suited to the soci»»-ecoiion l ic -.tincture 
of Indian soc iety and it transpl.inied wdl disiupi the 
bonds of our society and subvert our spiritual 
and ethical values Industrial bin is the monMrotni 



and giant product ol capitalism and it lias raised 
more evils in society than 11 has solved. Out* 
society is suited to the form ol home and cottage 
industries which at one time contributed to the 



flourishing economic condition of India and en- 
riched the world s market by its arts arid crafts. 
At any rate it tended to the more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth among the people, and did not 
contribute to the economic serfdom of large 
masses of people, nor did it give vise to many of 
the cruel problems of ruined humanity, con slant 
unrest, and class-strife which industrialism has 
raised in \\esiein societies. 

The author s argurftent that the establishment of 
Labour will be the triumph and vindication oi our 
cultural aim is what we fail to see. Labour niav 

• • i 

be helpful in furnishing a basis ot equal chances, 
and equal opportunities of life to all. for man to 
realise his physical manhood and enjoy bis 
economic being and then rise to the realisation of 
his inner Divinity and spiritual consciousness. 
But there is as much risk for man in a condition 
of wider diffusion of physical well-being, com- 
fort and ease to be immersed only in his physical 
being, as hope that he will rise out of it by 
development and enjoyment on the physical 
plane to the plane of the Spirit and its Bliss. For 
we see nothing spiritual in manual labour in itself. 
The equalisation of opportunities and status in 
life which Labour-movements aim at, may form a 
starting-point for man to develop his physical 



manhood and enjoy his economic and hedonistic be- 
ing and this is needed as a first sum of experience, 
for man to realise tiie Divine in him, for as ous 
Scriptures say, without bkoga no tyaga comes 
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without working out the values of the present life, 
the higher integration of them in the Spirit is not 
possible. Labour-movement* are now concen- 
trated on the work of the diffusion of physical 
well-being, economic prosperity among men. and 
there are not anv spiritual impulses at work which 
are discernible. On the other hand there is tUs 
ii.sk that when labour triumphs there may be a great 
undervaluing of the values uf existence and a 
loss of refinement and cul'uic. for manual Labour 
is a svmbol of what is most outward in man, his 

a4 

physical and economic being and if that becomes 
the guiding motive and .standard of society and 
social values, the higher Ik uhffes of man. the 
importance and claim of hi > intellectual and spiri- 
tual being may be obscured and depressed, result- 
ing in greater crudity and i*r->v,ness of life and its 
values. Therefore it will be a mistake to think that 
Labour-movement, unless o> operating- spiritual 
forces are set at work, wilt of itself translate the 
spiritual principle and ideal, the revealmem of the 
Oral in man, into practice in a. spiritualised human 
society. 

The book is written in a clear, racy style, and 
its exposition of economic principles and their 
bearing on India's economic condition is vivid and 
perspicuous so that even a lay-reader can grasp the 
author's contention. 

Essays on Educational R, construction, in India, by 

K. M. Panikkar. B. A. (Oxon), Professor of 

History at M. A. 0. Coliege. Aligarh. Messrs. 

Ganesh & Co.. Madras. 



by the State of the educational machinery. So, 
accoiding to the -author, the vital problem of the day 
is to strike out a better policy of a national pro- 
gramme of education, as it is on list educational 
reconstruction of the country that the salvation 
of India depends, for “ nationalism ignorant 
is nationalism inclh ctive.” The nationalist effort 

in education should be directed not merely 

* 

towards whittling the state -control but in the 
constructive work «»f building up local institu- 
tions of great variety of character and em- 
bodying different national idea* and culture. 
T.vcj v system of education, he says, .-should have 
both the binding conservation of the social tradi- 
tion and the fluid-.;! mobility of a professional 

element. The Gimtkul has utteriv failed to satisfy- 

✓ ^ 

tlie necessary conditions that mark the change 

from static to a dynamic stare of society and 

• ✓ 

shows in bold relief an intellectual insincerity abso- 

* 

luiely incompatible with true education, on account 
of an awful divorce of “life in knowledge and life 
in reality.” But the Saminiketan of Bolpur re- 
presents the principle of individual freed nm ; so 
the author remarks — “ The Gurukul stands for the 
control and therefore the limitation of the future 
by the experience or the realised ideal of the past. 
Bolpur stands for the ideal of free development 
deriving inspiration from tradition, buL hindered as 
little as possible bv the dead-weight of a desire to 
bring back into existence an institution out of 
which life had flown centuries ago.” But institu- 
tions meant for combating the present evils should 
have their origin not in the creative genius of a 



This is a small volume of Essays on the burning 
educational problems of the day, which deals with 
the topics of national education, “Vernaculars 
as media of Instruction in secondary schools,” 
“University Reforms” and “The training of 
children.” The author's balanced erudition 
coupled with his extensive acquaintance with the 
foreign system of education entitles him to speak 
with a considerable amount of authority on the 
subject. Moreover his writings exhibit a vigorous 
and trenchant style which breathes a spirit of 
courageous conviction and the lire of patriotism. 

The author lays bare the fundamental defects of 
the present system of education in the country 
which has led to an immense intellectual wastage 
Owing to an ail-embracing ami minute control 



single man but in the general consciousness and 
the collective initiatiw. of a nation. The Benares 
University, though a work of this kind, is almost 
as effectively controlled by the Government as its 
own institutions and as such fails lo meet the cry- 
ing demands the age. 

The vital problem of female education has 
not escaped the writer’s serious attention. At this 
critical juncture of Indian life, every thoughtful 
man should have to devote a portion of his time 
to the consideration of the best methods whereby 
the females of our country can be educated. From 
one end of India to the other, all who understand 
are now agreed that the education of our women 
must needs, at this crisis,, undergo some revision. 
Without their aid and co-operation none of th$ 
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tusks of the present can he fttmlty accomplished. 
The mtliOi has incd to show how the demands of 
ft healthy jniut-Umilv can !>«? brought into harmony 
v uh the wider call of the commiiimv. wiilmul 
cbMuihmg l he whole fabric of mh.HI oigani- 
s.uion. 



Then comes the question of media ot instruction. 
The question :s widely being; asked whether ihc 
nnu- oi energy "pent in acquiring a hueign tongue 
like English. the genius c .f which is entirely « 1 i f- 
b tent from ours, not only as a cultural language 
oi commercial tinea . hut muster ing its 

giammar in order to try and use it as the vehicle 
ot even day thought and life, is not after all a 
stupendous intellectual ravage. This use of 
English as rite sole medium of instruction in our 
schools is responsible for many ol the great 
evils in our educational world. The author suggests 
that die real solution lies in substituting vernacular 
for English as the medium of instruction in schools, 
for by such substitution, not only will the students 
be able to study more thoroughly and under- 
stand things better but they will also be able to 
study more subjects. National India must wake 
up to this problem and on this depends the course 
of our national evolution. 



The last, though not the least, are his luminous 
statements on the training of children and on 
the methods whereby there might be maximum 

% 

utdisation and minimum wastage. He lays much 
stress on the aesthetic side of culture. The great 
reform that is required in the training of children 
is. so to say, a f< de-intellectualtsation ’ * of the 
present system. Particular attention should be 
given to the unfettered growth of all the human 
faculties in the training of children so that the 
dormant potentialities might get proper scope for 
fuller and healthier development with the pro- 
gress of their age. ’ 



This book is very useful and thought-provoking 
not only from the point of view of its critical and 
illuminating analysis of the present system of 
education but also from the standpoint of the light 
it throws on the future drift of the educational 
policy to be adopted for resurgent India. Every- 
one interested in education should care to read this 
instructive volume. 



Niniftltii'ffn Travels, by T. Jodh Sing Bagli Negi. 
I n be had of Messrs. Chackerburty Chatterjee 
&Co.. i 5. Otlrge Square. (.:*loma. Price Ps. 5. 



While we an* awaking to all the Imaud-s that 
tic about us, that which i. contained m our 
literature, religion, philosophy, them is: one 

national asset which is not .•>nliin.:i>i!>- utilised and 
Us benefits in life extiaen-.! we main the jo\ ?< 
ol travelling in the Himalayas. The llumiiaias 
arc associated wiili the best and glorious tradin'. n$ 
ot our race, sung by our pi*-:-, rc-soricd to bv the 
best of the race tor nieduabon mi the deepest 
mysteries cm^IcUsC. It retains its charms which 



so captivated our ancestors and it overflows with 
such a holy atmosphere that there are few beauti- 
ful spots — a river valley, or a hign towering peak— 
which have not a Indy association, crowned with a 
temple, associated with a holy name. The 
Himalayas, not merely of the precincts of a modern 
hill-station with its atmosphere changed by the 
stream of pleasure-seekers, but of the villages 
nestling against high peaks, or embosomed in deep 
valleys, its forests of Deodar and other stately trees, 
the cadence of its rivers flowing with crystal water, 
the illimitable spaciousness of its atmosphere, 
the grandeur of its snow-peaks that have to be seen 
till they sink in our soul and recreate for us the 
blissful vision which our ancestors saw of it. The 
pilgrim routes of Kedarnath and Badrinath prin- 
cipally and of Gangotri and Jamnotri draw- 
considerable number of people from the plains 
and that mostly from the poorer and illiterate 
classes. It is much to be hoped that our educated 
countrymen will be drawn in greater numbers to 
this Father of mountains, to appreciate and enjoy 
the beauty and sublimity of its sights and sounds 
and reap the benefits of us uplifting and ennobling 
surroundings and, last of all, to gain the power of 
physical hardihood which Himalayan travels 
confer. 

The present book is a description of travels in the 
Himalayas undertaken by a gentleman of the hills. 
He describes three principal routes to the Hima- 
layan central snow-range viz., by the Niti in 
Garhwal, by Melam in Johar and by the Lippu 
Pass to Tibet — the two latter are situated in Kumaon 
Himalayas. The last route is most extensively 
described and is carried up beyond the Himalayas 
to Tibet and the pilgrim routes of Mansarowar and 
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Kailas described, Lippu Pass is the easiest to 
goby for the routes to Kailas and Mansarowar as 
this Pass to Tibet is of lower height (about 16000 
ft. ) and has less snow than others during ihe 
months it is open, viz. from July to October. The 
book also describes ihe route to the Pindari 

Glacier situated tn the Kumaon Himalayas. 

* 

The book describes tlie objects of inlet est on the 
route, the associated folklore and traditions of Hie 
hill people. Tire life, cio-i-ms, and rites of the 
Bhotias, an interesting pe<>|.i«- who live in the higher 
Himalayas on this sitle of the central snow-range, 
are also given in detail and forms interesiiiur 
reading. These people are of Tibetan racial stock 
who have migrated to this side, and are gradually as- 
similating practices, rites an. I customs of tlie Hindus 
of the lower hilis. The boo I; contains a graphic 
description of places and <>t picturesque scenes 
and is enriched with some ohoios. in short it will 
prove interesting and useful ;o tourists and travel- 
lers and pilgrims. It lias u good get-up. 




NEWS AND NOTES. 

We have received a cop) of the Report of Sri 
Ramakrishna Students" Home, Bangalore City, 
for 1919-20 and are extremely glad to record tlie 
great paogress it has made within an incredibly 
short period of lime started under the noble im- 
pulse of a few friends ot the R. K. Mission in 
Bangalore. This Students Home has made suit- 
able provision for giving free board and lodging to 
poor and intelligent students pf all sects studying 
in the College and tlie High Schools and also for 
imparting to them the invaluable instruction on 
the practice and principles of the Hindu reli- 
gion. The skilful management of tlie Home 
at tlie hands of the able committee constituted 
under the presidentship of Swami Nirmalananda 
has inspired such a confidence in the public mind 
that it has been able to secure a laudable footing 
in the city in these days of stress and scarcity. 

Admission was restricted during the year under 
review to students of College and Entrance classes 
only. From amongst the 23 applicants for ad- 
mission, 9 were selected, of whom 7 were students 
of the Entrance cla»». 1 of the First year J>. A. 



class and the other was of the final year B. A. class. 
In the public examination of April last tlie final 
B. A. student and two of the Entrance students 
passed their respective examinations. The Gra- 
duate student in the Mechanical Engineerin'*; 

* * 

School also completed his course. F.vevv arrange- 
ment has been made (or tlie harmonious develop- 
ment of head, heart and body and the present 
financial outlook . <i ihe Home holds up bri*rin«»r 
prospects for widening the scope of its activities 
in tl»e. near futm«\ The total income from all 
sources amounted to R*. 2.630-6-4. Exc'n-iiny 1 
sum (if Rs. 150 advanced towards hous '-reni lot 
the current year. the total charges for ihe v« : ar 
came to R\ i.c«; -13-1 (, thus leaving R>. 1.530- £-5 
as tlie closing b.iiance. 



In view of tin.- -.-seal usefulness and the prospects 

it holds up it i.- the e u nest desire no; onh of tlie 

organisers bc.i also of some of the ardent supporters 

ol ihe institution licit the Home shouid be placed 

on a nernuaiem h:oi> l»v the erection of a suitable 
1 • 

building ai the possible opportunity. i'iu* 

want of a fully rqnipped library and a tv. dm.; 
room is Ueetdv uli f--< giving better faciliih-s tor 
the imeltcCluai culture of tlie students. Enough 
some l;md-licailcd g.-mlemen have Come forward 
to bear the cost • /, constructing a room each, stil: 
we iiope there would no want of a few more such 
friends among 1 he benevolent public to make the 
permanency of the institution an accomplished 
fact. The Committee tender their hearttcii thank*; 
to every one of ’.he donors and subscribers but 
for whose heart v. generous and veadv response 
and encouragement, the successful working of the 
Home would have been impossible. Contributions, 
however small, will be thankfully received bv the 
President. Sri Ramakrishna Students’ Home, 
Bangalore City. 



We are glad to go through the report of the 

Vivekananda Society. Calcutta, for the year lyry. 

Started many years ago, the Society has during 

the last four vcar> been animated bv a revivified 

« « 

sense of its responsibility, as a result of which 
\vc find it undertaking quite a number of propa- 
ganda and philanthropic activities. During the 
year under review it organised 41 public religious 
and philosophical lectures, 12 monthly conversa- 
ziones, an J 37 vuckl) rch giuus classes ; it cclAra’.ed 
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Mmic anniversaries. and c uiductrd . A ubi uv and 

f »<*<■* re .vims’ room, .m<t .» rHanuhlr .h * ju'lissirv 

» T .N43 IK W C.ise^ be dde* the verities nf tin- 

w or sIhj**m ' om 1 ; helped 37 p<«„ smdtmK will, 

MlKili imuuhU stipends, i '•miuiicd (Ik- Inline »>?,.» 

telii f wink uf d.e psovions \ t *ar ami cmm ibnk-d 
Rx 350 m .ssii I*f « ych-ne i:-ln*f in Kim lUn^.il. A 
VhM.ibh 1 U-iUnif i tr*j aorl\ *iii s \v;t ■; d,,- rig ssibin/ 
»■! a i‘on‘.j*ciinv*‘ I’n.v Kxamih;uj,.n lo isicmn.r-c 

the Mn.lv y<i llu* life uni le.ulriiu*s or Sw .mi 

* * 

' -W i\iUi.Ui.U iiiH'Mii; US I'lCfl) [t(!l S. TIk‘ S(U j t I v 
liTti AU |(KI"UC C’l l*t l!U:ml%t-«'S OO \\> uA\s 
li'iimc On- ve rs and si , lot ,ii income an, l cxi><-m|i- 
Hire .‘isvui'j tills jK-iii.vl were R'. 3.171 ■ t 5-6 ami 
R>. - ■ o i<-m...vIivi*Iv, leaving a b.d.ime ill 

I •* il 

luiiil 1 >1 Rs. 1.04614-6 ai i be cm) of the ve:u. 

* 

J* warns \ ivekinmnila and his Master, Sri Kama- 
kn-ima Dcoi. lire the shining pillars of light 10 
p>in’.e men and women or the* prc'CtH d.n, mil ,.»iy 
in India but ilimuglmul die woiid. It L jhmfore 
a snasiei of 110 small delight ih.d the C.dcmia 
\ iwkananda Societv i>u.< been sticninnisl v owning 
iiseis in cany die losehiighl 01 Piouica! Vedanta as 
pleached bv die two great masters to all sections 
of the people. Consequently we have no hesita- 
tion in joining our voice 10 dial of the Society 
iuelr in appealing for funds for a suitable habita- 
tion of its own — a disadvantage the Society has 
been seriously labouring under— ami have every 
reason to hope dial the call will be generously 
responded lo by all admirers and devotees of the 
pleat Swam? and the noble cause he advocated. 
Contributions for the building fund as well as for 
general expenses may kindly be sent to — The 
I lony. Secy , Vivekananda Society, 78/1 Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. 



Ths work at the Vedanta Centre of Boston 
continued with increasing energy throughout the 
summer- Swanxi Paramananda remained in Boston 
from the middle of May until the 18th of August, 
conducting all Services and classes. He then left 
on an extensive western tour. He first stop was 
Cincinnati. Being the general vacation season, the 
members of the local Centre had not expected the 
usual attendance, but so great was the response 
to the announcement of the Swam is coining, that 
after the first lecture, the hall secured had 10 be 
exchang :d. for a larger one. lie remained four 



dnis in ( incinnafi, delivering lectures every even- 
ing and holding a devotional Service on Sunday 
morning. Tim ■.mbj. vU of his ii-nun-s were -. “The 
ihv.m> l > rrf»riu:<\ , ‘ - Pi- exisienr.; and Rem- ar- 
iiminn," IW.*r of Thought ' and -Higher A»t:.in- 
meni through Y-vC' |J e rt | sfl m 

l id; m llu- incmh.'ts of the local Centre on Satur- 
day aflern- »»n, 

1 10m Ciiuimiati the Swami \v. : m dirertb' 1.0 

* 

Sc.sulr. as-living there on Aug. M.iii. Here he 
gave mx bvinn-N as the New Though:. 1 cn.plc. 
Mn li "* following Stmd;,v. ihe *.,rh. be began 
another course ■ ■! hrctsnvs at Hr. Henry Vidor 
Morgan’s rlmivii m i aconia. Ills subjects were. 
“ Spirit uul t 'one r*islr.ilton." - l'l,e . sour, e «,i Healing 

l'ower." - Occultism and Spirilndity, ' ’■ Life a.iet 
Hratli. “ l In- P-uvcr of Silrn. e. ” “Tins Science 
:in, l iTuclice tif ^ Warm iti'i-r..-M. was mani- 

teMed. After a !u;et visit lu Un.-ini . m J 'orll-.n-i ami 
a day in Sun I-'i.uicisco, he armed in Los Am- d.-s 
<m Sept, qili and is now taming on liis u-uil 
schedule of meetings there.- --Message r.f the hast. 



MAVAVATl CH ARITAIIJ.IC OISPKNSARV. 



Wt: beg to gratefully acknowledge the fc.iniwing 

snbsciip'ions ami donaiions 1. , the Mavavati 
Charitable Dispensary irons June to Oa., i.,3o:— 

Rs. As. 

Miss ]eari Dow, New Zealand ... o 

m 

Through Miss Elizabeth H. Hvmltnan, 



New Zealand ... ... > ^ q 

D. K. Nam Km]., Wadhwan Camp ... 10— o 

M. K. Illiaskaram Ksq., Jolmre. F. 34—2 

Manila) Kirparam Bkait Ksq.. Modasa ... ’--o 

Pandit PasupaLi Ghildial, Lo hag hat ... 1 — 0 

A F.iend ... ... ... 1—0 

K. Krishna Rao Esq., Bezwada ... 5—0 



Total ... 84 — 2 

Any contribution to the general fund as well as 
for repairing work will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. 

Mavavati, ) Madhavananda 

Dt. Almora, ( Secy., Af. C. D. 





